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MItHoft, Geraldifie JaJiet, Ph. P. The IJnivirsity of Michigan, 

the.pri^ary purpose of this study was to deterrnina the 
^ imp^et of' the thapter 3 Pf ogtarii on reading ^nd mathernatiei 
' atulnitieiit toy kindergarteii children iri a single Michigan School 
DiB^^i^pi The secondary purpose of the study was to determine 
If ligniflcajit dliferenceB e^cistid between tha levels of each ^f 
the faitiily variablis of nationalHy, marital status, eduGation, 
and ificowej regarding the gain in the nuinber of reading and 
mathematics performanoe bbjectives^attained by the children. 

T^h^ stwdy population oonaisted of eligible kindergarten chil- 
dr^n ft'ora a smgle ivliehigan School District who participated 
irt/th^ Chapter 3 Program. A random sample of 104 children 
wig chosen from this study population. 

Ihstf urneatation eonsisted of f.ucteen reading and eleven 
, matheitiatits perforniance objeetive^ administered to the chil- 
dren on a pre -test and post-test basis. Both pre-tests and 
post^tests wi^r© identical in structure aad content . ^ 

To deterniiai significant gain by the Chapter 3 children in 
^ reading an4 matheinaticp, a dependant t-test was used. A 
^test was eniployed to d^termirie whether the children attfained 
fp% of th^ reading and m^thernagiei performance obJectlHs. 
To'd^t^rniine whethar any oveAll gigaificant difference existed 
betv^^en the levels of each of the. independent family yariablea 
In th^ gaili in the nurnber of reading dad iriatheniatios perfor- 
mance ^oi^j^ctiveSj a one-'way analysts of variance was 'used^ 

An anal^'^is of the data revealed the following findings: 
1, The chitoen showed a significant gain in their attainment 
of reading ohjeotiv^s. ^, The children showed a eignifijcafit 
giUn in their attainna^ent of;math6maties ob^ 3, The ^ ^ 

hieaa ^oportion of reading and niathematics ^^rformanee ob- 
Jeotlves attained by the children was 76%. 4. There wae no 
signifieaat overall ("jfferen&e befcv^eeu nationality groups in 
rnean gain in ni\rnb6r of performance p^ectives attained. 5, No 
overall significant differehce e^igted bc*t^vee^'(narital status 
grouD^ in *mean gain in number of reading ajid ^^ematics 
objectives with the escceptipn that mean gain in nun^er of read- 
ing obJectiMeB svas eignifieantly Mghertor children whose 
^ lijrei^ti were separated/divorcedAlhaa for those whose parents 
never rnaxried. However^ the sfnall number of children In 
the letter grou|> weakened th<^ signiflpance of the difference/ 
6, 'There was no sigaifioaJU oVeraU difference between educa-' 
tion status groups (father) in ftiean gala in the nuaiber of per - 
formance objectives attained, Th^re was no significant 
overall, difference between ediication status groups (motlier) ^ 
"^n mean gairi in oujnber of performance objectives attained, 
&, No overall .significant differencO ejcisted betvt^een income » 
levels in menni gain in nuniber of reading and niatKematics ob- 
jectrr^with the Exception that inean gain in nuniber of reading 
objectives >vas significantly higher for children from faniilics . 
^ wit^ tin incOnie bebvveen SIOpOOO and $15,000 than for thQse 
"froni families with an incoine above $15,000, However, the 
small numhor of childreri tn the latter group weakened the lig- 
nificnnpie of the difference. 



. THE coMPARATivi Success title i foueth ghad; 

PUPILS AS MEASUBED BY STliDE^OT QklM m READING 
m THE MELVINDAiE-^ AhhSl^ PARK SCHOOL DISTRICT 

' Order Ho. 7805159 

BEHRENS, Ernest Johfij Ed.D. Wayne Statfe University, 1977, 
8ppp* Major Professor: Helen txiChara . 

This study generated cornpara.tiv© Wa on fourth grade 
pupils enrqlled In the Learning Iitiproveinent Centers in four 
' Melvindale elementary schoQli in Ig7g--Ts 4nd of those fourth 
grade pypils j^to attenaed two ftUen PsrK schools not included 
in the Titte | pVogiuni, ^ 

The Title I program for raw^dial reading and niatiheinatias 
has been in operation in ttie IVieivin^ale-^i^. Allen Park School 
District for tlie past se^en yean, ' Vet, little, if anything has 
been done to demongtrate that the Learning Improvement Cen- 
ters are more effective in remediating reading and mathematic 
diffiQiilties than those programs in efteet in the regiijar class- ^ 
room. 

^is study proposirt io clefine and rneasure the effeetiveness 
of the Learning Improvement Centefi as they relateci to the 
reniedLation of reading difficulties of present fourth grade pupft 
who were enrolled in the eentferi during the i9i7^"^76 school 
year as third grade pupils- 

The stated null hypothesis of thi^ study was: There will be , 
^0 significant difference in student i^chlevenient shown between 
jthe two founth grade groups. Significance was set at the ,05 
(leveh 

Pupils who were in the third grade duri^ng 1975^7g and one 
year or more behind in reading deterrnin^d by *Total Read- 
ing" scofes on the Stanford Achievement Tmi were Seleeted 
as the target gropp to deterrpine the effect of the Learning 
Improvement Centers. 

Total Reading 0imB on the Staiifor^ oviir the 1976-77 school 
year of the present fourth graders ivom ihe Melvindale elemen- 
tary schools and two Allen Park elehientary schools weTre col- 
lected. The pre-teet for botii the eKperiniental (Title I) and 
^^e control groups were th^ Stanforct Achievement Test, Pri- 
m^ ll Batiery, Form \V adniinlstered in tov/Biber^ 1975. 
The post-test used waa the Stanford Achievenient Test, Inter- 
mediate LeyM 1 Battery^, forni A, The latter test was ad- 
ministered to all four til graders Irt f^iay, 1977, 

The writer used a computer aAalysia of coVariance on the 
post-test reeuUs using IQ arici the pre -test as tlie covariateSi 
In analysis of covarianee (ANoVA)^ a ratio of observed dif- 
ference/error term is used to test the hypothesis. This ratio, 
called the F-Ratio^ en^pioya the variance of group means as a 
measure of observed differences atnong groups. 

The varying personalities of the building prineipals and 
thi! climate of the school were not oVeHooked in Uie final inter = 
protatron of the data. The writer tbrepared a School Cliniate 
Questlonmixe that was subnuttec] tcj a Jury of central office 
administrators>s^he results frOiii this instrument were used 
to relnloi'ce the wtitcr's perceptioji, reject tlie vvritcr's per- 
cept^lon, or help rii^ify the writer's iiitcrprebition. 

The results of the^nalysis ot tlie data with regpoct to tlie 
difference^ in reading acb^fverrsgnt due to th^ren^edial reading 
instruction in the Learning^iprijVen'ient Centers vvarranted 
tiie following conelusioni 1'. V'he fih^per.i mental group failed to 
score statistically signiricfih^y better than did the pupils in tlie 
control group. 

Both the jury and the wflt\n^ yerCQived the control group 
principal as having a higher Atiyig D!i tlie worK habits state- 
ments. The control group prirblpaj was porceiwed as liard- 
working and having clog© contact wit|i tlie toachers. The prin- 
cipal' could be perceived as closely- liionitaring the educational 
progress of all pupils. . 
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The jury saw little affference behveen the two proups in 
rating tts principals' relationship with staff members/ This 
could in part be explained by the fact that most stitements that 
applied to= the principals* rflatlonihip with staff members dealt 
with daily administrative tasks, The jury could perceive all 
elementary principals as exercisinf similar functions in this 
capacity, ' 

The writer gave a higher rating to the control group Brincl- 
pal on the principals' relationship with staff members than did 
the jury. The difference in perception here could be attributed 
to the writer's Imowledfe of each principars work habits and 
a familiarity 6f operations within each buildinf. The writer has 
had many contacts with staff memhers from all builctings and 
may have a better insight into building climates than that of 
jury members. , ' 



THE EFFECT OF SUPPLEMENTAIiY PHOMICS Tft^miNG 
ON THE TI^ANSFER SKILLS TAUGlIT BY A LIMC'UISTIG 
APPROACH TO READING INSTRUCTION Order Ko. 780572G 



: Stage 3 . Transfer of training . The Botel/' test was usea to 
examine all Ss for abili^ to learn to read transfer words. 
Recall of tr ainiiig. An adaptation of. the Sullivan test was used 
to measure reball of the training words, 

" Analysii of -varianci computed for transfer-word respohse 
indicated significant differences between the three groupe to 
each of the nihe word-patterns (g ^ ,0Q9), Specific eompari- 
sons made with the Newman-Keuls Test revealed that trahsfer 
resulted fromi both ep^perimental treatments^ However, Oroup 
PL demonstrated ir eater transfer in three CVC pattern g and 
in all of the more complex CVC^ patterns than Group L 
(£ ^ ,05). Group L training compared wiUi Group NT revealc 
positive transfer to CVC but not to CVC^ words. The order 
from most to least gain in recall of the training words ^vas PI 
L, NT. 

Results provided clear evidence^that transfer of PAs to 
stimulus compounds is applicaljle to an associative -learning 
theory of learning to read a doinain of words which is consis- 
tent for pattern. The implication of the present finding is that 

LSC training will facilitate transfer from linguistic reading, 
programs- -a practice which such programs actively discour- 



BUCHER- Arieiie Kettering, Ph.D^ The CalhoJiu University of 
Anierica, 1077, i20pp. 



The purpose of the study was to examine the.porformance of 
children who had d liistory of failure in reading on transferring 
beginning reading skills to decoding nine specific word patterns 
in two ^onmins (Le, , CVCj CVC^). The investigation was de- 
signed to doterniine 'if congruent training in letter-souhd cor- 
respondence (LSC) and linguistically patterned words (PL) 
will produce greater transfer to the decoding of unkno'^n words 
tlian will linigulstic training (L) alone or no special training 
(NT).- ; The study wasalso desipiod to determine which of the 
H'o training procedures will procluce more recall of tho train- 
ing words. ' . 

Forty male disabled readers, who also had behavior prob- 
lems, \vere selected from a state institution and assigned to 
either Group PL or Gjoup L in a manner which balanced the 
t^vo groups for CA, iQ, racej socioeconomic status, family 
status, and two pretests. Following three years during which 
^children in the two exp.erimental groups were selecte ^ . 

^ralnedj 19 children who were similar to the eKperinnental 
f roups were assigned to Group NT, Analysis of .variance and 
Ne%vman=Keuls tests confirnied that all groups were homogenous 
on all selection variables except that Group NT waf older, 

All Ss were given the Decoding Test of Word Patterns 
(Botel) and tlie Reading Placement Test (Sullivan) as pre -and 
posttests. A three -stage transfer design was used fbli owing 
an orientation task of naming and associating upper- and lower- 
case letters, Group PL recoivcd 45 daily treatments of 20 
nnnutes (15 hours) in Stages 1 It 2 while Group L received 
equal time in Stage'2 only. Group NT received regular class- 
room training for five months. Orientation and tesfing proce- 
dures were the same for all groups and expo ri men taV training 
and orientation were conducted by nieans of a computerized 
teaching machine, 

The transfer design , based og related paired-associates 
(PA) studies, used the fpllo%ving three stages: 

gtagg^j . Tasks for Group PL consisted of PA training In 
those LSC matrices which became the stimulus conipouridi 
for Stage 2, Training in LSC followed a three-step procedure: 
(1) stimulus-responsei an echo response to sounds; (2) chain- 
ing (Gagne', 1965)f an association response of sounds to letter 
matrices (i,e,, PA training):. (3) verbal sequence learning 
(Gape) or blending (Richardson) ^ a verbal combining of sounds. 

Stage 2 , Ss were taught each sot of linguistically patterned 
words in a progression which required three kinds of responses; 
(1) chaining letter names with letters in words: (2) discrimi- 
nating words with similar spellings and with similar patterns; 
(3) constructing incompletely spelled words; 



EFFECTS OF SKILLS Tlf^AlNlMG AMD GROUP GUIDANCE 
ON HEADING AND SELF^CONCEPT OF CHILDREN WITH 
LEARNING DEFlCrTS Order ^o, 7p4i5 

DITTLOFF, Beuiah Ethel, Ed.D. East Texas State University, 
1977. 133pp. Adviser: Harold D, Murphy 

Purpose of the Study i This study was designed to investigato 
the effectiveness of hvo methods of intervention when the child 
had a learning deficiL The methods were group guidance and 
skills trkining. Subjects treated by those methods were com- 
pared to a control group who experienced only classroom In- 
struction, Determination of the success of the treatment was^ 
made by comparing reading achievement and self -concept scores 
Immediately following treatment and similar scores obtained 
approjdmateiy ten months following treatment. 

Procedure : First graders from two elementafy schools were 
screened for possible deficits in the areas of visual motor and 
auditory blending skills, which were used as predictors of read- 
ing success. Groups were stratified according to the deficit, 
there were two main deficit groups --visual motor and auditory 
blending skills, Each main group was randomly divided Into 
three subdivisions =-a group that participated in group guidance, 
a group that received skills training, and a control group, Be- * 
fore the treat^ment began, all subjects were given a self ^concept 
test. Following the treatnient, all six groups were given the 
Gates 'Mac Gi nit i e Read i n k Te st and a post test measure of self- 
concept. After a ten -month delays succeeding measures of both 
self-concept and reading were given. The m.ean^ of each mea- 
sure were compared to means of previous meSlures to deter- - 
mine if the treatment had any lasting effects. 

Findings: L Children with visual motor deficits showed 
greater gains on reading vocabulary when they were treated by 
group guidance than by skills training or regular classroom \r-7 
structJon, 2, This same group of children showed significantly ■ 
greater gains in reading comprefienslon when either skills 
training or group treatment was used than they did with regular 
classroom instruction. No significant differences were evi- 
denced between the guidance and skills training groups, 3. When 
tho visual motor groups were compared on post-post test mea- 
sures of vocabulary and comprehension, approximately ten 
months following original treatment, it was found that no sig- 
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' aifteant diffirencee ixisted that were mt evident in the poet - 
test comparisons of either, vocabulary or eomprehension, 
4* Children wilh /isual iriotor deficits il4t«7«d more positlyi 
s^U'eoneipt scores immidiately following treatment whan 
treated guidance than whin treated by gkills training or f^g- 
ular olassrobm instruction. Howeveifj when post-post test mea- % 
mrm ^ere compared, it was Joun<l that the skills training group 
also ividenced higher self ^concept scores than the regular 
eliaaroom group. 5* Amonf childijen with auditory blending 
defieita^ the akills training group inade significantly greater 
gains on reading vocabulai^y measures inimediately following 
treatment than the regular classroDni group, 6. Analysis of 
past -post test measures 'fo'r children with auditoTy blending %^ 
deficits indicated thai th© skills training group was Significantly 
better than the guidance group on vocabulary and better than tbe 
control group on comprehension, 7, When siU-concept as a 
leaffier scpres of this group were compared, it was found that 
either skill^ training or guidance was superior to no treatment 
in buliding positive self-^concepta. This same finding was true 
of both post test and past -post test measures of self-concept* 
COncI^usions : L Either kind of treatnientis bitter than no 
attention at all, no matter wliat the deficit. 2. sine© differences 
did not jf exist between groups at the onsets the differences after 
treatmefit can be attributed to either the treatment or the dy- 
namics of the group. 3. Guidance and skills training, as treat- . 
mentj do not differ from each otligr in theiV influence on reading 
Hcores^ 4. Experimenter observation siemed to IndicatiMiiat 
juidance groups that were cohesivej interestedj and responsive 
ware definitely more effective in their influence on reading and 
self-concept scores than groups that were not, 5, According to*^ 
the data of this study^ the counsGlor is justified in forming 
guidance groups based on skili dofictts. 6, For maximum ef- 
fectiveness of the group, tlie counselor is also^justified in so- 
electing children who work well togfither, aHtf^ excluding thoae 
who are^ boha\'ioraJ,ly disoi'dered. Some children need Individual 
help, - t 
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The literature on t©ach§r ©xpect-iUons provided the con 
Ciptual frjimework and rationaJe for tht four hypothesis uti- 
liztd in this study. The following hypotheses were tested: 
1. There is lio relationship bgfc^veen a teachers idgal expecta- 
tlon of pupils and the actual pupil gains in readin^as itie^isured 
by the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Form F.^2i ^hera'is 
no relatioftship between the accuracy of teachers* eX^peetatftns 
for pupils and the pupils actual gains in reading as ^measu^ed 
by thi Metropolitan Achievirnent Tests, Form F, 3, Black fe* 
male t'eachers have the same ejcpeetation tof black pupils in 
reading as do white female teachers as measured by the Metro- 
politan Achievement Teste, Form F. 4. Race of teacher, grade, 
grade level, school and sejc of pupil and the interaction of the 
variables grade level, school^ sejc, and pupils have no effect 
on pupil readin^ains score as measured by the Metropolitan 
A^hlevem^ni; Tests, 'Form F, ^ . 



Methodology 

5_^ple - The sample In.this study consisted of rive school^ 
in one ward of an eastern urban city. The schools chosen have 
the same racial popuiation (black pupils). The schools are 
eoniparable in structure, social economic statuSp andeduca- ' 
tional programs. Pupils came from a low ego no mi c status,' 
with family incomes falling below the criterion level set toy the 
federal government for poverty. All teachers in grades 2 and 
3 In the five schools selected were included. The teacher pqp» 
u^.^tion consisted of 44 female teachers, 19 of whom areblack ' 
and 25 of whom are white. The total number of pupils wis 9 IL 

The teachers were asked to predict their pupils' gains In 
reading as measured by the Metropolitaji Achievement Tests; 
Form F, A form to record predictions was provided to each 
classroom teacher. The teaclier was asked to %vrite the score 
received by the pupil in roadini on the MAT*s the previous 
year, , On the same form, the teacher filled ifi her expectations 
of the pupils' reading score scheduled for the end of theaca- 
deniie year. The researcher than obtained the actual end of 
year results of the pupils in the study. 
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Results 



THE EXPECTATIONS OF BLACFC FEMALE TEACHERS AMn 

liAHKM, Ronald Frnnri^ Pr^ n T?.,f ti ' — 

Tf - uiM riaiiLig, LQ.u, Hut^ers Umver^itv The SHfo 

Un,v«rsi y of New Jersey (New B™ick), 1978. 110 J 

peraon; Maurie Hillson 



jntroduetioif ^ ^ ^ 

The purpose of this study was to. wamino the rfiliitionship 
bet.v«e„4oacher expectations of papile „„d the affects of these 
oxi.ectat.ons on puftils; gains i„ ,,aai„g. More Bpemfic.l 
^.purpose or this research was to wpl^re toaol,ir o^ec moJ 
«r«1^ ^nJ^'f «.-ct,tio„s that black fe^ml^ S 

- '°f,"-«^P"l'"« --""l Pymstoailm scores with the 
pectahons that white fenunlo teachers hol^ for black pupils' 
read.„g scores. In addition, it will»o«anune the rclJionshi,^ 
beh.«n accuracy of teacher o«pectations and actual pupils ' 
Scho^ ronchne for black female teachers and whitJ fomab 



1^ , "^^^ results of the four hypotheses offered limited support 
K for the theory of the *'self -fulfilling*' prophecy A significant 
\ positive correlation bet^veen teacher expectation and pupil gains 
\ was found at the ,01 percent level of significance. However, the ' 
\fact that a negative correlation of the three measyres indicates *. 

lack of accuracyof teachers* expectations andpupil gains. This 
p Seenis to qualify the results as inc'onplusive or at least raises 
the question of minimum effects onthe teacher expectation theory. 

. The results furtheri indicated no yoaitiye relationship be- 
hveen nsfeuraey of teachers- expectations and pupils* gains Mn 
reading^, The research also failed to indicate a sifjnificant dif- 
ferenpe^behveen the expectatlonB of blnGk female teachers and 
wMte ferftale teachers for the gains of black pupils In r^eadlng. 
The research did not indicate any relationsliiij bet^>veen teacher 
race, grade^ school or of pupil with regard to pupil gains 
Bcores4n reading. The dl^ indicate that both the pupil gains ^ 
score and eKpected gains sqS^3 were similar in all ^respect for 
black teachers and white teachers. 
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The results of this study indicate a correlation between 
teacher expectancy and pupil Rains in reading. Furtlierfnore, 
the expectation andpupil gains ^mre significant for both black 
female teacliers and for white fenialc teachers. The resiilts of 
^the data indicate that there is wo significant difference bet\ve€n 
black female t.eachers and white female teacherB %vltH r-egard 
to expectancy, accuracy and actual iiupil Rains in reading. 

^The evidenci prodoced by tha data indicaty that race hai 
little or no effect 'upon teacher esi>€Ctati una. 
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=--TH^ EFFECT OF USING NONSENSE WORDS AS A MEANS 
OF AIDING THE POOR READER IN THE DrSCOVERy QF 
mum^B^mOL CORRBSPOOTENCE Otder i^o. 7805303 



MeCAftTHYp Lenore Biskup, Ph.D. 
1977. liSpp.. 



Northwestem Uiiversityj 



The purpQie of this study tp/i^vegtigate a metlibd of 
ysing_npnsen5e smrds to aid poor readers in developing under- 
atanding of eound^aym^ol relationships. The phonlbs ginerali^ 
, zatlop tauglit durinf tho^trGatmeni sag 

through the use of gameg and other activities. E^osure to non^ 
sbme words c|icl ulter the jeapnnse of iJf or readers In tliat the 
uhild became \cbb hatiitant in utlncking ;i^nonsDnscvword. The 

. gubjects in this ^Judy were alUo to learn and apply thephonlcg 
JoneraH^utioni^ taught in the isolated situation,, but there was; 

- no transfor of this learning to other nonsense -or reiil ^vords* 
At the begiiinini5 and end of each session, aearch tasks in- 
volving nonsense worcis were felven to each child. The purpose 
was to oxainino the system that each child used to clagsify 
worda together, Analysis of classification tasks indicated that 
poor readers passed through tlireo difforent stages: Stage - 
In which a liniltcd word attiick^slrutegy with rigid application 
of phonic ■genernlizations. was used; Stage II, in which there 
was more awaronass of multipte sound-synibol corresiioiidences 
as well as a noed for more fle?citale application of these rules. 
The concept of a fiexible strategy was over -gene rkli^dd and the 
unknown word was not sijccessfully dDCoderf. Stage 111^ in %vhich 
more coniplex and niore. flexible strategies were upju^priately - 
applied and^Tcsulted in the successful decoding of w^is.: 



The.risulti support the use of whole languaiB in the teaih^ 
*tng of reidiiig, Thirifore, instructional^ tee hnlqiies such as\ 
asBisted readihg which uieyhole language should be incor- 
porated into thr reading program. , . 

Exploratory purpoaes of the study were to deter lifiine if the 
j-^' students' attitude toward reading would improve and whether 

their percentile scores on the comprehension sectlbri df a. 
• standardized reading achievement teat would imp rove after In- •■ 

volVinient whole language, , 
/""^^rior to the assisted reading sessionSi not gDne of the stu*^ 
ae^t indicated that he liked ^^to read. Afterwards all the sub-^ 
jects^W that they enjoyed reading more than they had whent 
the sessions bigan. They all made positive eomnients about 
their succeis and said they would recommend the treatrnent to 
a friend with a reading problem. 

No valid eonalusions could bedlrawn from the results of the 
standardized reading achievementKests. 

ImpHc^Ions for further research resulted from the study 



ASSISTED RIADING AS A REMEDIAL READING TECH- 
NIQUE AT THE HIGH iCHOOL LEVEL; A PSVCHOLIN- 
GtHaTIC EVALUATfON ' Order No. 7807218 

MILLER, Bonnii Lee Nicodeniua, Ed.D, ^Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State Univergity, 1977.: 167p|j. 

The major purpose of th\a study was to determirie if seven 
high sehopl students with a history of reading problems would 
demonstrate mare effective use of the graphophonlc, syntactic,^ 
and semantic cue systerns after Invorvenjent in readlrtg by ? 
means of a whole language approach* 

Ttie undlrlylng assumption of this study was that students 
who experience''' problems in learning to read can be helped if 
reading la presented In the contejct of whole language. This 
assumption la supported by the theoretical basea of psycholin^ 
guistic intights into the reading process. 

Assisted reading with. specially adapted, taping procedures 
and questionini Strategies provided the means of involving the 
students in whole language. 

The geaitng ^Ig^^^e Inventory (RMI) was used to evaluate 
each student's use of the language cue systems dunni oral 
readings prior to and following assisted reading Sissions. Pre- 
and post^RlVil Readfr Profilee consisting of the percentage 
scores for Comprehension Patterns, jGrammatical Helation- 
ships Patterns, and Sound/GrapMc Relationships were con^ 
str acted and aonipared. Pre-- aiiS go st "Re telling Scores also 
were conipared. 

The pre-HMI grDup scores indicate tha^^ore involvement 
in whole laniuage the subjBC.ts* reliance on SWtophonic cues 
was stronger than on meaning-producing cues, LpSiyntactic^ 
and semantic^ The post-EMI profile shows contlnued^efiance 
on graphophonlc cues and increased reliance on syntactic and 
semantic cues,, Increased reliance on the meaning-prpdiicing 
cues signifies that the students v?ere attempting to read for 
meaning and were making more ^eff active use of the language 
cue systems after involvement in whole language, 



FAMILY PATTERNS OF READING PROBLEMS ^ 
* Order Na 7806389 

RYAN, JqhnEdwardi Ph,D. Claremont Graduate School, 1978 
92pp. ^ ' 

The purpose of this study was to look for consistent groups, 
ings and family patterns of reading to explain the familial in- 
cidence of reading difficulties. A review of th# literature indi- 
cated that the vast majority of the early research involving - 
reading problems and the family tried to prove a genetic origin. 

The subjects for the study were 109 incoming freshmen 
.atudents. There were fifty »five students in a regular instruc- 
tion group and fifty -four students in the intensive instruction 
group. Each etudeiit was atoinistered the Nelson-Denny Read- 
ing Test, jhen each student completed a reading questionnaire 
with his family over the Thanksgiving weekend.^ Thirty of 
these families tifen participated in follow-up in-hoine Inter- 
views. ' 

The central conclusion of this study is that an ^'encouraging 
home environment^ is an important factor in the natflral pro- 
cess of reading and language developmentr More reading in / 
the home and more encouragement of reading by parents ha v^e ^ 
Combined to produce better reading scores by students in 
the study. , ^ . 

A second major conclusion is that the mothers are a major 
point of differ once between the two groujas. T4m intensive- 
group mothers read less to their children whej^^they were 
young, they resd less, them selves, they began to rend for plea-: 
sure later In life, they worked less at the time of the studyj and 
they tended to be niore traditional in their se.^role orientation 
and le^ss achieving Iha^ the regular-group mothers. And yetj 
these are the persons who are most likely to^ije influencing 
the reading habits of the ehildren the most. 

A third conclusion is tliat the number of books and the 
variety , of the books in a home is an important factor. The 
amount of reading done to children when they ^ere young was 
concluded also to be very important. Despite the fact that all/ 
the children reported liking to be read to, the better readers 
in this study were the students who had been road to more. 

Even after controlling for occupational status the interview 
items about the answering of children's questions proved to be 
a poiht of differenced It was concluded that the answering of 
children's questions is an Important step fn the diVelopment of 
reading and language development.^t^seems to contribute to 
the encouraging home environment. 

- ' ' 
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^J^^^^'^^^^^^ Interviews it 



parents appr elated baing asked about tj,elr"c ll^s r£L 

rinally, consistsnt family trends or Batterna of reading 
w«re oDserved. Mora and belter rwdlnj wa« "ySlo/t,,. 



; The results of this sMr'aU^'se^t timt sojnejforfn of pfein- , 
struction is mor© helpful thaH 'hO Pt-eipstrttcjfion Jor PO«^r 
readera. The contf ol conaitioti iohflybatiy p/oductd the low- 
est scores ^vitliin thii f^oup. ^ cOiti^Pfhiiniive vocafeulsry in- 
trodtiction as usea in tnU aM^ se%m# to be Kiost^ eff eo^i^? Jot 
increasing com^r^ensM Of po^f af©a4e^ - 



THE EFFECTS OF ADVAHOE ORGANrSEBS AWD V^OCiiBU-. 
LABV NmODUCTloi^' O^^ THE READO^G CO^lPBEHE^rilONA 
Of ^OCTH ORADl STTOEOTa Ord^erNo. 7S097S4. 

SmBY, Bijbara Elaine Ruth, Ph.D. Universaty of Minnesota, 

The primary purpose of ttia study wes to cJetermine the 
relative effects of introductcDry orgarUzing concepts (advance 
ot^gaal^arsj and vocabulary introduction on the reading compre- 
fifenslon^f sixth gradi students, A second purpose of thW in- 
v^stil^tian was to assess^any differ gntial fffects each tJreat- 
m^nt inajr ha^ve had on comprehension of students of high and 
lo-w reading ability. ' [ ^ .. 

procedures 

Fiftjr-f our good r^adet^g and fifty-four poor readers were 
se^lecte^ anthe basis of scoris on the Gates IvlaeGinitle Read- 
Jng^Tjst, Good and poor r-eaders wereTanHoSly'asBipied to' 
on^ three groups^ two eKperlmental {advance organiser and 
vocabulary) and one cpntrol. Subjects wef e asked to read four 
pa^asges of approximately OOO words, Twq passages were nar- 
iatlva in content and two were expository, p rior to roading 
ea^h paasBge, the advance organizer gi'oup was asked to read 
aprepassage of approximately 250 words, and the vocabulary ■ 
group ^vras presented with ten vocabulary items from the pas- 
sage to be read. Tiie conLxol Rroup received no preiTistruction. , 
^t.er reading each p^ssagCj &U students wgre asked to finswrer 
,tw^nt3^ Gornprehension questions, ten Utcirai and ten iriferentiaK 
The d^ita \\^ere analyzed ii^ih^a two between* tWowithia anal- 
ysis of variance*, ' 

Results 

StdUaticaUy signiflrtant; results were obtained for the follow^ 
it% m^in effects: prepstrxictionj reading ability, story content 
and question type, Wieral the vocabulary treatnient resulted 
Intue Mgbest scores, high maders'consistently outperformed - 
pODr readers, students scored higher onna.rrstive content tban 
on ^xposit^ry content and also scored hlgb&r on literal ques- 
tior^s than on Inferential questions. " * 

. *Pliere y/ere no statistically significant effecls for good read- 
ers^ treat^ient proved sig^nlficantly effective with this group, 
rhBy tended to perform consistently at all levels of interest. 

toof readers, on the other hand, perforrned highe? following 
the vocabular)^ treatment than theofhertreatnients, They scored 
liigher on narrative content than on e?q?ositDry an^on literal 
questions than on inferential. Poor readers in the vocabulary 
treatment scored signliicantly higher both types of questions 
directed to nar^rative content than did subjects in the other two 
groups ' They Also scored higher on literal questions directed 
to o.xpoBi tor y content than did thoae studenta in the other treat- 
nienti. 



'the Experimental AN4tysia Of K ^ASENT-^rtJtoM^Q 

^PROGRAM ^ TO tl^C^JME R^ApTO EffjOW^^T;, AKD 
ORAL READING AND cOl^pRSHlNStON SitrLLS OF tJHBAN ' 
ELMaEOTARY SCHOOL C^^ILOB£N Order No. ^809397 

TtttJRSTON,» Linda Prets^er/ Ph.p. Ijntv^rsity of Kansajj W\% 
68pp. _ 

Parents of eiiht BlacK, urban ftieiTi^nfc3.t/ school children 
were trained to cajry out rssdi^ig tutoring j^rgccdiires duHng ' 
dally oral reading sessions in th^ hotm. A multiple baaellne 
design was utilised to evMuM^ the effect^ ^f tfainingon par^ 
ents' tutoring behapor3: uSe of the cPSrr^ction procedure 
praise and puniahlng ataternents. t^irihi ea^eUn^, parents b^d ■ 
\ their children read 10 min a day , p4f%nc^ trained in three 
% \ groups and training was effective iii ch&iigiiil parent behaviof^. 
^Mean percent of child rfea^ing errars Oorr ^'^cd uaing the 
, trained correction prba^dure inof^^e^ frOifJ BS% to 86% for 
Group I, 31% to 32.3% for Grouff li and to 73% for Group . 
rtl* Mean praise statemerits ^cr aession ii\0f-eaaed from .6 to 
\%3 for the parents in Group I, 0 xo l^t tot Qtoupjh and 0 to 
Bil for Group IiL Punigblng sti^t^iiients, sve^e alciost com-- 
plftely eliminated after training. ^ 

Cliildren*s readitig ^chiavemferit w-g^ eyijuated using the 
Slos'son Oral Reading T^st (SOKT) atid thg peabody Individu^ 
Achievenient Test (PlAf). Children's test scares were com- 
. pared before ana after parents wgre tmihm. fii addiUon^ en^ 
perim^ental chilclreji*a soot'^s were conip^f^d with control chil*^ 
dren nia^ched by grad^ and pretext gcotes. Children wWsa 
parent^ read corxsistehtly witti them foUowed the suggested 
procedures increased froni 6 niio to 19 ino In cojnprehenslon 
(PIAT) dinring the 8 mo period. The rfi^an gfoup incpease wm" 
13 ffto. The contr9l children incte^Bmd jt^Svn lO nio to 19 mo 
with a grQu/mean of 14 ifio. In i^aadin| ^gQ0g^^tiQn (SOHT), th^ 
eKperimental children gained frorn IS S4 tno 'v^lth a group 
mean of 19^ mo and scores ot the coiitftil t-angec^f^^^ ^ 7. wo 
loss to a 5 j^o gain witli a. rriean bf -"Q^ f^a^ ^ 

Jn addition, parents %ere rnueh rnofe conii^tent in readirig 
daily with their children P^ter tNy were trained; md parent g, 
children and the children's teachers te^rted satisfaction with 
irnproveinents mkde during tiie T^&^m$ pt^ogrin. ■ 
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rE^CHIN»C^Bkn^G DISABLED JUNIOR HIGH STUbENTS ' ' s 
r AT WG Of READING PASSAGES . ; 

WAmmn, Wlchael MacKeyi Ph,D, University of Kansaa, 1977. 

Ridently, coiisidirkble reiearch ha^ been done which eug- ■ - 
geets that anlorig non^handicapped persons imagery training 
and instructions^ iinprove the recall df words, sentenceSj 
and longer prDse passagis ^hlch have^een read^ The preient 
^'sttids? was undertaken to find out whethet the recall of proae 
pass^iges .could be iinprovad In ^ group of learning disable^, 
. ' JuiiiDr high students by training those Stude ^ 
Inaagf ry whan they read. y '- 

rhirty learning disabled^ junior high studants participated ' 
in the stqdy, ,The participation of tjiege students was baaed on 
ttaehir selection froro ajnong studenti being serv 
Sourc© rooms. A Bayesiwi screening procedure was used, 
AlsOt students 'were selected for participation on the basis^ 
performarice on 'three tests from the Woodcock Reading Mas^ 
tery Teats a The students wre divided into high, middle^ and 

IcTw pair ed-&sociates groups on the b§5is of their p ' 
Oa a paired^associates pictures task. Half the students in each 
of these grou|Ds were randoniiy selected and placed in an 
iinafery training group* rhe other half in each groiip were ^ 
placed in a paraphrase-rec^ practice group. All students 
were pretested and'ppsttested on three measuree^ (a) a para- 
phrase^'recall task based on the reading of a high-^imagery 
passage, (b) a paraphrase- re caii^task based on the 
. a lov^-imagefry^ passage, (c) the Passage Comprehension Test 
fram ,the Woocfcoclc, Form During the paraphra^e?^reeMl 
testa' s^tjdents were asked to read passages and then to recall^ 
%vlt}jout regard to e>£act wordingj as muoli of the content of the 
passages as they eouldi. The ineasure of recall was based on 
the number of tejct propositions, recalled relative to the number 
possible. * * ^ 

Students in the imagery training group received 30 minutes 
of instruction In the use of visuaT imagery as a strategy for re- 
calling what they had read. Jtudenta in the paraphrase-'recall 
practice group received 30 minutes of practice in reading pas- 
^ageg and teUingth^ experimenter, in iheir own wordSj the 
content otthose passages^ 

In' the design used^o aiialy 26 paraphi'ase -recall perfor- 
jMande, the high'^ and low-irxiafery postteats were treated as 

rcpeEtfed measures, IQ scores and paraphrase -recall pretests ' 
served covariates* In the design used to analyze Woodcock 
perlorniance, the dapendej^t variable was the Passage Compre- 
hension Test from the Wo^cock, Form B, given as a posttestp 
The covari ales were IQ and the Passage Comprehension Test 

^ from the Woodcock,. Form A, given as a. preftst. ' ^ 5 

All hypotheses 'were tested at the ^05 level using F tests * 
within the context of analyses of variance and analyses of co- 
varianee. Only one of the null hypotheses was rejected; stu- 
dents'^ a whole group remenibered significantly more content ^ 
fro^ the high-imagery as opposed to the low-imagery passages, i 
per lormanee of the imagei^f trained group was, not significantly 
'better than that of the practice groupj nor weri there any sig- 
"^-vniUeant interactions between the training prac 

and other dimensions. Howeverj the^high paired-associates 
traiiijng group had the highest adjusted posttest means for bot^ c:.- 
' the hlgh^ and low-imagery paraphfase-recall tests rmd for the 
passage Comprehension Tea L J 

.This latter trend could of course merely be due to charftce ' . ^ , 
variability aniong the groups* Nevertheless^ several implica- . « 

^ tionapan be drawn. Within the LD population^ the facilitative 
effects of imagery should be studied further* For students with y 
a chronic history of leirning problemsj niore Sustained tr T 
may be necessary. The trends in the data further suggest that 

irnagiry facilitation may be related to paired-associates per- - / 
fomance and that this latter dimension should be included i^. 
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Coptes of the dissertations may be obtained by addtesalni 
your reqjaest toil . ; ' ' . 



. University WlcrofilTns InternatioMl 
300 North 2eeb Road \ / . 
Ann Arbor ^ Michigan 48106 

or hy taLephoning, (toll-free) 1-800-521-3042 
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